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Eye-Witness Describes “‘Scrub’’ Sinking 


HE incident occurred on Sep- 

ii tember 21, 1950 in Queen 
Charlotte Island fishing area 2A. 
The members of the SCRUB are 
as follows: Peter Jackson, Cap- 
tain of the SCRUB; Ralph Sandy, 
engineer and a member who is 
still missing; Edwin Hunt, your 
narrator; Clarence Martin, Charlie 
Hopkins and Lloyd Houstie, whose 
body we recovered the day of the 
accident. All members are from 
the village of Bella Bella, and dur- 
ing this summer were employed 
by the B.C. Packers at the Namu 
Plant.. 

Fishing had closed for the week 
on Wednesday, twelve midnight. 
The following day, it was decided 
that we should proceed to Skide- 
gate along with several other 
seiners. Our reason for going 
along at this particular time was 
that a number of our crew mem- 
bers had wanted to purchase some 
clothing and of course, extra gro- 
«eries for the boat. 

We departed from Lockport 
Camp No. 2 for Skidegate on 
Thursday at exactly 11:30 am. 
Our destination then was Camp 
WS7, Queen Charlotte City, where 
seiners and the general fishing 
fleet usually tied up for the week 
end. 


Waited for Tide 

We made a stop along with nine 
other boats at Limestone Island at 
2 p.m. and waited for the tide to 
change. The storm then was be- 
ginning to show a sign for the 
worse. The fleet of seiners left 
Limestone at three in the after- 
noon. Several boats stopped off at 
Cumshewa, the remainder of us 
continued on the way. 

We got to the area between 
Copper Bay and Sandspit some- 
where around 5:30 to 6:00 p.m. 
We were approximately four miles 
off shore. One noticeable factor 
at this time was that although the 
wind had increased and the sea 
had .become more choppy and 
storm-like, the fog had _ settled 
more densely, so dense that we 
could barely make out the two 
seiners ahead of us. 

The leading boat at the time 
was the “Chamiss Bay,” skippered 
and owned by Dick Carpenter of 
Bella Bella; the next in line was 
the “Maple Leaf C,” skippered by 
Dave White, also of Bella Bella. 
These two boats were approxi- 
mately fifty to seventy-five yards 
ahead of the SCRUB and still they 
were nothing but blurred objects 
due to the fog. 


Calm as Usual 

I must say here that the crew 
members were as calm as usual, 
not expecting anything out of the 
ordinary, certainly not expecting 
an occurrence of this nature. Lloyd 
Houstie was about his business 
pumping water out of the boat. 
Ralph Sandy and Charlie Hopkins 


Readers will remember the report in the September issue 
of THE NATIVE VOICE which told of the tragic sinking on the 
salmon seiner “Scrub” with the loss of two lives. One of the 
four survivors, Edwin Hunt, who tried desperately to save 
one of his buddies, gives an eye-witness account of the terrible 


accident. 


were reading in the pilot house. 
Clarence Martin and I were aid- 
ing Peter Jackson with the cap- 


taining of the vessel on top of the 


pilot house. 

Then, suddenly, the unexpected 
happening. Without warning and 
without the feel of any sudden 
boat jar, a huge wave just heaved 
the boat from under and rolled her 
on her starboard side. It seemed 
to me that inside of a minute, the 
mast of the SCRUB was horizontal 
with the sea. The vessel was com- 
pletely capsized in about three 
minutes. 

As the boat rolled over to star- 
board, Peter Clarence and I im- 
mediately scrambled on to the 
port side. This course of action 
was taken quite handily by the 
three of us as we were then on 
top of the pilot house. It also gave 
us those extra seconds to witness 
what the other crew members were 
doing for themselves on safety 
measures. 

Lloyd, ‘who was water-pumping 
near starboard side of the boat, 
apparently lost his balance when 
the seiner tipped to one side and 
fell into the choppy waters, for as 
I turned to take my first oppor- 
tunity to see how the rest, of our 
boys were doing, I noticed that 
Lloyd already was struggling in 
the waters, and he was one of the 
crew members who could not swim 
a stroke. Hopkins I saw to be fairly 
well secure on the side of the boat. 

Ralph Sandy at this moment was 
freeing himself through the sky- 
light. After freeing himself, to my 
estimation, Ralph either jumped 
or fell into the stormy sea. 

As I knew Ralph to be a fairly 
good swimmer, my attention went 
back to Lloyd. I then noticed that 
each time he made attempts to ap- 
proach the capsized boat, the waves 
would throw him off again. 


Best Swimmer 

When the boat capsized com- 
pletely and _ Peter, Clarence 
Charlie and I were clinging to 
the keel of the SCRUB, it was 
then that Clarence hollered to 
me to jump in after Lloyd. 
Being the only good swimmer on 
board the capsized boat, I now 
stripped off my clothing and went 
in after him. By now, Ralph was 
swimming toward the nearest 
thing to him, the floating seine 
net. On my way to Lloyd I saw 
a floating rope from off the boat. 
Taking this with me my inten- 
tion was to give him one end of 
this rope and then tow him over 
to the capsized seineboat skiff 


which was the nearest to the both 
of us. Using perhaps the last of 
his strength, he managed to grasp 
hold of the end of the rope. 


Still holding on to the one end 
of the rope, I swam to the skiff. 
I got on it and then pulled him 
toward me and the _ capsized 
skiff. As he neared the skiff, I 
noticed ‘that he had practically 
played himself out struggling to 
stay on the surface of the 
seas. 

As I got him on the capsized 
skiff, I felt him to be stiff from 
exposure, and he had indeed lost 
his strength. Several times the 
waves washed us from off the 
skiff and each time I managed to 
board the capsized skiff -with 
Lloyd. At one instant, I made 
attempts at artificial respiration 
but to no avail. He may even 
have had a heart failure, because 
at one moment during our strug- 
gling on board the skiff, I felt his 
pulse and found no reaction or 
response, and there was no sign 
of breathing. I believed then that 
he was dead. 


Struggle for Life 


I took off my shirt and tied 
the sleeve end on to his wrist, 
the other end I tried vainly to 
attach on the edge of the skiff. 
At this attempt, my head was 
under water at most times due 
to the behaviour and the tossing 
about of the skiff. The force of 
the waves one time caused the 


shirt to slip from the wrist. 
this moment I felt I had lost t 
body. 

As one to have known Lig 
very well, and with the er 
members urging the safety of }j 
body, I again went in after hi 
While taking him to the edge , 


the skiff a large wave sudden 
lifted the skiff at its bow. Mog 
fortunately I was at this vey 


spot with the body. Taking t 
split second chance, I made 
grab at the line that was attache 
to the bow of the skiff. 
Boarding a capsized skiff ; 
quite simple as its bottom is j 
level 


as I was then, it is a differer 
story. However, I managed + 
board the skiff with the rope, ai 
still clinging to the body, som 
how managed to tie the rope 0 
to the wrist. With this I let t 
body go. The skiff was approx 
mately seventy-five yards awa 
from the seiner. I could bare 
make out the figures that we 
on it. 


Crew Men Call 

All I could hear from above 
roar of the wind and waves wé 
howling voices from remainil 
crew members. I thought I he: 
them to be calling me _ back t 
them. Then I noticed the seine 
emergency light buoy about t& 
to fifteen feet from me. Om 
more I went in, and retrieved 
buoy knowing that there 
enough rope in it. Taking a ho 
of the rope, I swam back to 
skiff. The rope I tied around! 
waist for the purpose tiat sho 
I be unable to continue with ! 
efforts, at least my body wo 


(Continued on Page 12) 





Lift up your eyes to the heavens, and look upon the 
earth beneath for the heavens shall vanish away 
like smoke, and the earth shall wax old like a gar- 
ment, and they that dwell therein shall die in like 
manners but my salvation shall be forever, and my 
righteousness shall not be abolished.—Isaiah 51:6. 


EASTHOPE 


Marine engines are made right here in Vancouver and they aft 
real marine engines, not converted car engines. They are built 
to stand up to hard work and to give good honest trouble-fret 


service year after year. 


See the New 
All Enclosed Easthope Engines for 1950 


EASTHOPE BROTHERS LIMITED 


WRITE FOR GUIDE BOOK 


1747 West Georgia Street 


VANCOUVER, B.C 
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It is but a short time ago that our Society, “Totem- 
Land” was inaugurated, but much has been accom- 
plished since then. If the interest which up to date 
has been evinced, continues, it augurs well for the 
future and continued success of our much needed or- 


ganization, 


objects. 


endeavors. 


At the outset of my few remarks, may 
it be mentioned that before our esteemed 
president, His Worship Mayor Charles E. 
Thompson — Hy-a-Peneulth — left for Ot- 
tawa on affairs of state, he requested me 
to extend hearty greetings and best wishes 
to all who are interested in our province- 
wide movement with its most worthy 


My message at this time is in the 
nature of a brief report of our activities. 
Through the medium of “The Native 
Voice,” we are able to reach out to a large 
section of our citizens, persons who un- 
doubtedly are friendly disposed toward us and our 


“Totem-Land” Officer Reports Progress 


By JOHN L. NOBLE 
Executive Assistant to the President, Totem-Land Society 


To those who are experienced in the work of or- 
ganizing and directing quasi-public establishments, 
they well know that it requires plenty of patience and 
business acumen. These qualities are possessed to a 
marked degree by our genial and worthy Honorary 
Secretary Treasurer, Harry J. Duker. At this juncture, 
let us pay a tribute to the effort he has put into the 
work of the Society. Unquestionably, he will be a 
tower of strength in future activities. 

At the last meeting of the Executive Committee, 
the outstanding event was the introduction of Chief 
William Scow, President of the Native Brotherhood of 
British Columbia and Honorary Vice-President of 





e 
JOHN L. NOBLE 





Totem-Land. It was a pleasure to hear his remarks of 
congratulation on the formation of the Society, and 
his earnestness in offering assistance and co-operation 


for our success. 


Now that the summer season has 'passed, the 
work of the various committees will be 
speeded up and as a result of their ac- 
tivities, the near future should see evi- 
dence of accomplishment regarding some 
of the objects we desire to obtain. 

Of the various committees which have 
been set up, the important ones are: Fin- 
ance: chairman is Dr. George Worthing- 
ton, Honorary Vice-President. 
Chairman is Mrs. Arthur H. Henderson. 
Also Publicity and Special Events, Totem 
Week, together with Automobile License 


Plates. 





respect. 


From time to time, we will keep the readers of 
“The Native Voice” posted regarding our progress. 
We are much indebted to Mrs. Armytage-Moore 
for her generous offer in allowing us to use her pub- 
lication as a medium for publicity. 
JOHN L. NOBLE, 
Executive Assistant to the President, 
Totem-Land Society. 


In regard to the last mentioned, over- 
tures have been made to the Provincial 
Government to have an imprint made on next year’s 
license plates with the inscription “Totem-Land” and 
perhaps a small replica of a totem pole. It is quite 
obvious what a tremendous advertising value this 
idea would have for our Province. It is to be hoped 
that 1951 will see the fruition of our ambitions in this 


Research: 








Judgment in the amount of 
1,500,000 was rendered for 
e Confederated Bands of Ute 
dians for the Colorado land 
nims by the U.S. Court of 
alms in Washington, D.C., In 
ly of this year. 

This is the final accounting for 
rious claims held by the Un- 
mpahgres, Whiterivers, the 
uthern Utes of Ignacio, Color- 
0, and the Ute Mountain Utes 
Towoac, Colorado, against the 
hited States Government. It 
fs a history of 70 years during 
lich the Utes have awaited 
S settlement. 

rhe judgmment is a court de- 
ln which acknowledges the 
ality of the claims and spec- 
's the damages or the compen- 
Hon therefor. It does not pro- 
He funds to pay for the claims 
is function of providing the 
hey is the sole responsibility 
Congress, 

he questions now posed are 
€n will Congress appropriate 











the money and when do the Utes 
get any of the money? There are 
several factors which must be 
taken into consideration in an 
attempt to answerethese questions. 
During the short time Congress 
has yet to be in session it will 
be concerned with the Korean 
war and its international impli- 
cations. The question is whether 
Congress will find time to con- 
sider the Ute judgment (at its 
present session) and appropriate 
the money therefor. If no action 
is taken during the present ses- 
sion, then the Utes must wait 
until Congress meets again to 
have their judgment considered. 
There is no doubt that Mr. Ern- 
est L. Wilkinson, Tribal attorney, 
will do his utmost in trying to 
have an appropriation made this 
session. 

The Ute Jurisdictional Act, 
which gave the Utes permission 
to sue the Government, provides 
that proceeds from the claims 
will be used in buying lands and 


building homes, and that no per 
capita payment will be made un- 
less further authorized by Con- 
gress. This is the only definite 
statement in regard to the use 
of the money. When the appropri- 
ation is made for the judgment 
Congress will probably further 
clarify the use to be made of 
the money by enactment of a 
“Distribution Bill.” If past ac- 
tions of Congress can be regarded 
as serving a precedent, the Utes 
may be given a sizeable per 
capita payment, enough to pay 
off their debts and get a decent 
standard of living, and the rest 
will probably be spent collectively 
for projects and community facil- 
ities in which all will share. 
According to an agreement en- 
tered into by the several bands 
of the Utes, the Northern Utes, 
which includes all three bands on 
the Untah and Ourav reservation, 
will receive 60 per cent of the 
total judgment less approximately 
two million dollars for attorney 


TES Win $31,500,000 Claim From U.S. 


fees and other expenses. 

In the general council meeting 
held in May the Uncompahgrees 
and the Whiterivers agreed to 
share equally with the Uintahs 
in the use of the Colorado judg- 
ment money. 


UTE REACTION 


The Utes took the news of the 
settlement of their claims and 
prospect of geting rich rather 
calmly and in a_ philosophical 
vein of “wait and see.” 

The Ute Judgment was the larg 
est ever awarded by the United 
States Court of Claims. It was 
in payment for the rich 11 million 
acres of land in Colorada from 
which the Utes were driven by 
the gold digging white pioneers 
who overran their country. At- 
torney for the Ute land claim was 
Ernest L. Wilkinson, who worked 
more than twelve years on the 
case. Indians all over the United 
States rejoice with the Utes in 
their victory. 
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Chief White Cloud 
Speaks For Natives 


Tees his adult years, John Laurie has devoted 
all the time he could spare from the practice of his pro- 
fession to the cause of the Indians in Canada. His devastating 
analysis, which we have the honor to publish, of Bill 267 of 
the last regular session of the Federal Parliament, is based 
upon comprehensive knowledge and a profound understand- 
ing of the problems faced by the Indian peoples, who through 
organization and the presentation of their case to the public 
are seeking to obtain fairer treatment and wider opportun- 
ities, educational and economic, than they have had in the 
past. They wish to use such opportunities to develop their 
own special talents and capacities in their own way, in friendly 
association with the rest of us. 

Mr. Laurie shows conclusively, we think, that to enact the 
clauses of Bill 267 with which he deals would be to change the 
status of the Indians in a most undesirable way, and to violate 
historic treaties which they respect. 

We believe that readers of his article will wish to assist, 
as they can, in building up a public opinion in respect to this 
matter that no Government and no Parliament will dare to 
ignore _ = *® 

ORN in Scotland, Mr. Laurie spent much of his boyhood 

on the Six Nations Reserve in the Brantford district in 
Ontario. There he came to know Indians well, to admire them, 
to consider himself one of them, and to be regarded by them 
as one of themselves. He has since lived for many years in 
Alberta. He teaches English at Crescent Heights High School 
In Caigary. 

Nine years ago Mr. Laurie, who is representative- in Can- 
ada of the Pan American League of Indians, became Secretary 
of the Indian Association of Alberta, then being formed. He 
was the inspiration of early efforts in organization, and he has 
continued to serve the Association ever since. In 1947 he was 
made Chief White Cloud of the Stoneys. The awakening of 
Indians in other parts of Canada to the value of organization, 
and the increasingly effective constitutional methods which 
have been followed in educating the public and influencing the 
attitude of those in authority, owe much, we do not doubt, to 
the example set by the Indian Association of Alberta, whose 
leaders have shown ability and moderation. 

* * * 








ENUINE practical idealism—‘“disinterested” in the mod- 

7 ern sense—possesses a power to move men and women to 
-onstructive action which it is easy to underestimate. Mr. 
Laurie’s idealism is unobtrusive. Possibly for that reason it is 
the more persistently dynamic. It has influenced a steadily ex- 
panding circle of his fellow citizens, in his own Province and 
eisewnhere, who have heard him lecture or who in conversa- 
tion have been made aware of the passion for justice which 
his quiet manner fails to hide. 

To hear Mr. Laurie describe the sheer neglect through 
which Canada, whose record in its relations with its Indian 
peoples has been the better until comparatively recent times, 
has come to lag, so that today the United States is carrying 
into practice far more advanced policies than ours—policies 
which are making it possible for Indians to raise their own 
status through self-reliant action—is to be led to hope that, 
before many more years have passed, the aims of our own 
associations of Indians may be realized, with the full assent 
and approval of all Canadians. —The Western Farm Leader. 


Committee Recommendations 
Show Little Kin to Bill 267 


Below are listed the recommendations of the Special Joi 
House and Senate Committee set up to study the Indian A¢ 
Comments, in brackets, are those of the Civil Liberties Uni 
There appears to be little resemblance between Bill 267 a 


the recommendations. 

1. “Many anachronisms, anom- 
alies, contradictions and divergen- 
cies were found in the (Indian) 
Act. Your Committee deems it ad- 
visable that with few exceptions, 
all sections of the Act be either 
repealed or amended. 


2 “All proposed revisions are 
designed to make possible the 
gradual] transition of Indians from 
wardship to citizenship and to 
help them to advance themselves. 
In order to achieve these objec- 
tives, your Committee recom- 
mends, in addition to other rec- 
ommendations, hereinafter set out. 


3. “That the revised Act con- 
tain provisions to protect from in- 
justice and exploitation such In- 
dians as are not sufficiently ad- 
vanced to manage their own af- 
fairs,” (under a hypothetical ad- 
vancement program that Bill 267 
does not provide.) 

4. “That greater responsibility 
and more progressive measures of 
self-government be granted to 
Band councils, to assume and 
carry out such responsibilities. 

(Bill 267 purports to broaden 
the powers of Band Councils; but 
the broadening is slight, no pro- 
vision is made for progressive in- 
creases in responsibility, and all 
decisions made by the Council are 
subject to cancellation under the 
Act.) 

5. “That financial assistance be 
granted to Band Councils to en- 
able them to undertake projects 
.. . for the physical and economic 
betterment of the Band members.” 

(The list of approved purposes 
for which loans can be made has 
been slightly increased; but the 
list is very rigid (Sec. 69) and still 
excludes many important purposes 
(e.g. Reserve projects) for which 
Indians should be able to borrow. 
Indians must depend entirely upon 
the Indian Affairs Branch for 
loans; because their property is ex- 
empted from legal process they are 
unable to give security, and hence 
to borrow money. This necessarily 
precludes the possibility of their 
undertaking large scale independ- 
ent enterprises.) 

6. “That it be the duty and re- 
sponsibility of all officials dealing 
with Indians to assist them to at- 
tain the full rights and to assume 
the responsibilities of Canadian 
citizenship. 

7. “That a claims Commission 
be set up, with the least possible 
delay, to enquire into the terms of 
all Indian treaties, and to deter- 
mine, definitely and finally, such 
rights and obligations as are there- 


in involved and, further, to assess 
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and settle finally in a just 
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grievances which have ari the 
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tain provisions to clarify the p 
ent rules and regulations reg 
ing enfranchisement.” 


(“Enfranchisement” under 
Indian Act is a technical te 
To become enfranchised an Indi 
must give up all treaty and oth 
rights that he has as an Indi 
including that of continuing 
own property in a reserve, or 
live there. In exchange he ¢ 
the right to vote and the oth 
rights of full citizenship. E 
chisement may be withheld 
the Indians, or forced upon the 
individually or collectively, 
pending upon the decision of t 
Indian Superintendent or the 
dian Affairs Branch. 

(Some clarification of the 
and regulations has been effect 
Since, however, the Committee 
recommended the vote for all 


ult Indians (see Item 8 below ove; 
“clarify” seems to mean here, tito Ott 
an understandably and systemae go 
procedure or formula should ted tc 


worked out, leading by progre 
ive steps from the present st 
of wardship to full citizenship) 


9. “As a part of the educat 
and preparation of the Indian 
assume his place in the Canad 
body politic, your Committee 
ommended that voting privile 
be granted to Indians” for Dot 
ion elections; that enumeralt 
lists be published; and that 
be allowed to vote without | 
turbing any of the existing rig ery t 
they may have. bde b 

(The Committee was unanil@@ians: 
in making the above recommél 
tion, and in insisting that 
the vote is given, it is given ' 
out reservation and with0 
strings.”) 

“It is the opinion of your 
mittee that (the granting of 
vote) would encourage Indi 
particularly the younger oné 
interest themselves in public 
fairs.” 
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(Indians are now taxed will 
representation. They pay all 
except tax on income earned ¥ 
in the reserve and land tax. # 
267 has ignored this recomméel 
tion; and has gone counter 
part of it in the vague Sec. | 
The meaning of this Sectiol 
made clear by an Indian Afi 
Branch bulletin, and by the 
ported statement of the Mil! 
The vote is going to be offered 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Give the Indians Justice This Time! 


By JOHN LAURIE 
(In The Western Farm Leader) 


O YOU believe in Justice? Should a government 
keep its pledged word? Let’s not double-cross the 


dians this time! 


In 1946 the Federal Govern- 
ent set up a Joint Committee 
the Senate and the House 
Commons to revise the In- 
an Act of 1878. In 1947, 
hdians from all over Canada 
esented briefs or direct evidence 
this Committee. A year later, 
e Committee made its recom- 
endations which were approved 
y both Houses. The Indians were 
ured by the Prime Minister 
mself last May that they would 
consulted on the terms of the 
vision and that their represen- 
ions would be sympathetically 
nsidered. 


ASTY AND ILL CONCEIVED 


However, late in June, a hasty 
d ill-conceived Bill was intro- 
iced into the Commons and im- 
ediate action was requested. The 
ganized Indians of Alberta re- 
ived for distribution 50 copies of 
ll 267, exactly ten minutes be- 
re a telegram asking for their 
action by immediate wire. Pro- 
bly the same thing happened 
over Canada. Protests poured 
to Ottawa and, in spite of a do- 
e government following, which 
ted to proceed with the Bill, the 
inister very wisely withdrew it. 
OULD VIOLATE 

ERY TREATY 


A glance at Bill 267, through the 
es of the Indian, shows why this 
Most indecent haste had been 
sidered. We doubt that any 
dians in Canada approve very 
ch of it or see in it anything 
ta long-range plan to break up 
f reserves, to destroy Indian 
tus and, worst of all, to violate 
ery treaty and agreement ever 
Ade by the Crown with the In- 
ans. 


Discretionary, that is arbitrary, 
owers are entirely vested in the 
inister or in the Governor- 
Council. There is no appeal 
D the law courts; if enforced, 
lause 100 forbids the Indians 
D raise funds to advance any 
laim they may have. Thus, to 
ritish subjects, to the “Queen’s 
ildren,” the basic right to ap- 
al to the courts is denied. The 
Use may be just or unjust but 
@ Indian cannot carry it into 
e courts, 


MOST IMPOSSIBLE 
FINITION 


lauses 11 and 12 give an almost 
Possible definition of an In- 
mm. Clause 12, in fact, regulates 
status of children who will not 

rn for two generations. If the 
Mther and the grandmother of 
h children are of non-Indian 





Status these children must leave 
the reserve at age 21. Nor may 
they share in their father’s or 
grandfather’s common interest in 
any moneys or lands belonging to 
that particular band. Such per- 
sons, instead of being one-quar- 
ter Indian, as the administration 
seems to think, are much more 
likely to be three-quarters Indian. 
There is, therefore, no security 
whatever. Canada, subscribing to 
the principles of the United Na- 
tions and the Atlantic Charter, re- 
fuses to recognize the precept, 
“freedom from fear.” 


REPORT SUPPRESSED 

We have seen enough people ex- 
pelled from Indian status in north- 
ern Alberta. In spite of the report 
of Mr. Justice W. A. MacDonald, 
although his report was concur- 
red in by counsel representing the 
Government and the Indians, few 
were restored to Indian status. In- 
stead, the report was suppressed. 

Clause 113 gives the Minister 
power to appoint a committee — 
two white, one Indian—to “enquire 
into and report upon the desir- 
ability of enfranchising within the 
meaning of this Act an Indian or 
a band whether or not the Indian 
or the Band has applied for en- 
franchisement.” Subsection (b) 
provides that the decision of such 
a committee shall be considered an 
application for enfranchisement. 
In other words, a progressive In- 
dian who is a good example to his 
fellows may be summarily expel- 
led, almost without reimburse- 
ment, from his reserves. He is then 
a citizen, and it is his inherent 
right to starve on the roadside as 
a citizen. 
MEANS BREAKING 
UP RESERVES 

Clause 111 (2) provides that any 
Indian, voluntarily taking the 
franchise, may be authorized by 
the Minister to purehase “apy 
lands within the reserve of which 
the enfranchised Indian had for- 
merly been in lawful possession, 
or over which he exercised rights 
of ownership.” This definitely 
means that the reserves will be 
broken up into disconnected plots 
of land out of Indian jurisdiction 

Clause 57 gives the Federal Cab- 
inet power to make regulations 
“authoriting the Minister to grant 
licenses to cut timber on reserve 
or surrendered lands.” Clause 58 
empowers the Minister, without 
the consent of the Indians, to dis- 
pose of “wild grass, dead or fallen 
timber, or sand or gravel, clay and 
other non-metallic substances up 
on or under lands in a reserve.” 

Clause 19 allows the Minister to 
authorize the internal survey of @ 


reserve and to subdivide the re- 
serve into lots or other subdivis- 
ions, while Section 20 provides 
that individual Indians may be is- 
sued certificates of occupancy. 

Another clause permits the Min- 
ister to lease unoccupied lands in 
any reserve to anyone at all who 
may wish to exploit these lands. 
“AS LONG AS SUN SHINES” 

Yet in 1873, Lieut.-Governor 
Morris told the Indians: “We wish 
to give each band who will] accept 
of it a place where they may live; 
we wish to send a man that sur- 
veys the land to mark it off so that 
you will know it is your own and 
no one will interfere with you.” 
In 1874, the Indians were assured 
by the same man that Indian lands 
might be sold, leased or otherwise 
disposed of “with the consent of 
the Indians entitled thereto first 
had and obtained.” In 1877, Lieut.- 
Governor David Laird stated at 
Blackfoot Crossing: “A reserve of 
land will be set apart for your- 
selves and your cattle upon which 
none others will be permitted to 
encroach.” Mr. Laird also stated: 
“When your reserve will be allot- 
ted to you, no wood can be cut or 
be permitted to be taken away 
from them without your consent.” 
And we quote again from the 
words of the Treaties: “Therefore 
the promises we have to make to 
you ere not for today only but for 
tomorrow, not only for you but for 
your children born and unborn 
and the promises we make will be 
carried out as long as the sun 
shines and the water fiows into 
the ocean.” 
PLANNED TO BREAK 
EVERY PROMISE 

Bill 267, it appears, is designed 
to break every one of these prom- 
ises and to throw the Indian into 
a competitive world for which the 
Federal Government has, for 4a 
century, done little to prepare him 
But the point is this: Were the re- 
presentatives of the Crown merely 
trying to induce the Indians with 
soft words to part with the lands 


they had used for centuries? The 
Indian today is asking himself: 
“What is the value of the pledged 
word of the Government?” 

We have seen hunting and fish- 
ing rights go by the board. Are 
the treaties and the right of an 
Indian to be an Indian also to go 
by the board? Bill 267 should be 
protested by every decent man and 
woman in Canada. We have had 
no vicious Indian wars. The Indian 
has been docile and once he sign- 
ed the treaty, has kept his honor- 
able word. Should the Govern- 
ment not set the example and keep 
its word? 

WAS TRIED AND 
ABANDONED 

In the United States this plan of 
breaking up the reserves was tried 
and it was abandoned. Between 
the years 1937 and 1939, the U.S 
administration spent nearly $2% 
millions to recover title for the 
Indians to 170,000 acres. Louis Bal- 
sam admitted at the University of 
Toronto that hardly 1 per cent of 
alienated Indian lands had then 
been recovered for Indian use. 
TWO ESSENTIAL THINGS 

Two things must be done: First 
the Indian or band of Indians must 
be given the right to carry any 
disputed decision of the Minister 
or the Governor-in-Council to the 
Supreme Court of the Province 
where the Indian or band is lo- 
cated. (THAT’s British Justice!) 
Second, the Minister or the Gov- 
ernor-in-Council must NOT be al- 
lowed to exercise discretionary 
(arbitrary) powers concerning In- 
dian status, Indian reserves, or In- 
dian funds. 

When it wished to extinguish 
Indian title and right to almost al) 
Canada, the Crown was careful to 
secure the consent of the indians 
In this day of supposed enlighten- 
ment, the Government should get 
the consent of the Indian first in 
any or all matters which concern 
him or his descendants unti] the 
sun stops shining and the water 
no longer flows into the sea 
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When in Masset Inlet, 
Shop at the 


Haida Co-op 
Store 


We carry a complete line of 
Groceries, Fresh and Smoked 
Meats, Bread, Cakes, Dry 
Goods, eitc., the largest and 


store is owned and operated 
by the Haida’s. 
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Judge Raps Indian Branch In 
Prince George Court Case 


Canada’s Indian Affairs Department took a severe rap in County Court in Prince George 
recently, when Judge E. D. Woodburn publicly regretted that the department had failed to be 
present for the trial of a 35-year-old Indian woman, Margaret Isaacs, sentenced to two years 
in Kingston Penitentiary on conviction of arson. . 


The case was the result of a 
fire which totally destroyed the 
St. George Street home of Stan- 


Fort St. James 
News Jottings 


(From our Northern. corres- 
pondent, Adona_ Antoine) 
“SHIPS THAT PASS IN 
THE NIGHT” 

FORT ST. JAMES—I am send- 
ing you the latest item to put 
in the paper about our Home- 
Brew Wonder (the one who cele- 
brated his 50th anniversary con- 
viction some month ago.) I was 
telling you about. 

Well, he did get in again for 
two months after his wife did 

six months. Then his wife came 
home—four days before he came 
back—but he did not get a chance 
to see her because she went right 
back to jail, this time for two 
months. 

When she comes back, we are 
sure he will go back to take her 
place. 

We finished the Indian Com- 
munity Hall and for |the time 
being, the children are going to 
school there until the school is 
finished. My brother, Chief Felix 
Antoine, is very sick with pneu- 
monia and we are very worried 
about him. 

(The Native Voice hopes that 
Chief Felix Antoine has a quick 
recovery. We are great admirers 
of the Chief and his ‘splendid 
work as Chief of Fort St. James 
has won the respect and friend- 
ship of all). 

Indians of Fort Nelson have 
sent in a petition turning down 
Bill 267. This adds many voices 
to the growing number of Brit- 
ish Columbia natives who have 
expressed opposition to the Bill. 
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ley Jewison, 40-year-old Forest 
Department worker on September 
6. 

Upon the opening of proceed- 
ings Judge Woodburn asked 
Crown Counsel F. S. Perry if the 
Indian Department had been in- 
formed of the impending trial and 
at Mr. Perry’s reply that they 
had been but had replied that 
they were unable to attend, the 
Judge said, “It is a bad thing 
when a ward of the government 
faces such a serious charge as 
this and fails to attract the in- 
terest of the Indian Department.” 

Judge Woodburn arranged for 
the woman to be supplied with an 
interpreter due to her slight 
knowledge of the English tongue. 

At another point in the pro- 
ceedings the Judge said “I am 
very sorry, Margaret, that you 
have not got a lawyer to help 
you in your defence and | am 
very sorry that you are not rep- 
resented by a member of the 
Indian Department who were 
informed of your plight.” 


Later in the trial when it be- 
came apparent that accused 
would not take the stand in her 
own defense, the Judge again la- 
mented the lack of adequate rep- 
resentation. 

Winesses in the case, which 
included two R.C.M.P. constables, 
Stan Jewison, owner of the de- 
stroyed house, and_ neighbors, 
brought forth a story which left 
little room for judical doubt as 
to her guilt. 

One witness testified to hav- 
ing seen the woman throw 
lighted matches into an open 
doorway of the building after 
another witness had said ac- 
cused had sprinkled the rooms 
with gasoline. 

Stanley Jewison then told the 
court that her action in burning 
the house followed an altercation 
between them in which accused 
had shouted “I will burn your 
house down.” 

Crown counsel submitted the 
woman’s past record which in- 
cluded a one year sentence on 





Just Another 
Misfortune 


It wasn’t a. particularly 
severe crime that brought 
the fisherman before the 
magistrate. In fact it was 
a very ordinary case—just 
plain drunk. 

But for some reason the 
youngster was worried, and 
he asked veteran bairister 
(Thomas Hurley), to put in 
a few words for him. The 
lawyer agreed. 

In court shortly after. 
ward the young fisherman 
pleaded guilty, and _ the 
lawyer proceeded to say his 
few words. He _ submitted 
gently that the young chap 


hadn’t really been very 
drunk, and anyway you 
could hardly say it was his 
fault. Why? Well, it was 


just the story of an inno- 
cent Indian lad who’d worked 
on his nets all summer and 
come to town for a |few 
days’ holiday. What happen- 
ed after that was just his 
bad luck. 

“He had the misforiune,” 
said the lawyer gravely, “to 
fall among white peopie.” 
—John Graham in the Prov- 
ince. 








an assault charge and a numb 
of lesser sentences on _ breat 
of the Indian Act. 

Margaret Isaacs: broke into s 
at the Judge’s verdict of g 
and his sentence of two years 
penitentiary. 





QUALITY LEADS THE WAY! 


| apeer>ennae make more money by getting back fast with fish in prime 

condition. At all times freshly caught fish must be kept on ice or in a 
cold place and the swifter the processing, the better its quality is preserved. 
With our modern fish-packing plants located close to the best fishing-grounds, 
we are enabled to receive fish fresh from the sea and to freeze it more 
rapidly. Our facilities for ice manufacture and storage are so extensive that 
we are able to meet not only our own needs but to supply crushed ice to a 
large number of the vessels of the salmon and halibut fleets. In safeguarding 
the world-famous quality of CANFISCO products, we increase their demand 
and make fishing a more profitable undertaking for you. 
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The CANADIAN FISHING CO. LTD. 
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By BIG WHITE OWL 


0, Thou Great and Good Spirit, 
hou Supreme and Infinite One, 
in whom the Earth and all things 
j in it, may be seen. A Great and 
sg Mighty KITCHE MANITOU art 
The hou, clothed with the day, yea, 
ith the brightest day, a day of 
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after. many winters and summers, yea, 
rman fa day of everlasting and enternal 
y fr continuance. 

nitted We give thanks to Thee on this 
chap MMday, October 9th, 1950, for all 


oe. NATURE and its wonderful pro- 
s his Magcesses of life development. 
was We give thanks for being able 
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= sweet music emanating from the 
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The first Thanksgiving day on 
this continent. was that of the Pil- 
grim Fathers at Plymouth, New 
England, for their first harvest in 
1621. In the United States, the 
day has been proclaimed annually 
by the president since 1863. 

In Canada a Thanksgiving day 
was solemnized on Sept. 28, 1763, 
at Halifax, N.S., to celebrate the 
peace between Britain and France. 

The first Thanksgiving celebrat- 
d by proclamation in Lower Can- 
ada was that of Jan. 10, 1799, for 
”, “signal victory over our enemy 
and for the manifold and inestim- 
able blessings which our kingdom 
and province have received and 
daily continue to receive.” 

The first Thanksgiving celebrat- 
ed by proclamation in Upper Can- 
ada was that of June 18, 1816, for 
the end of war between Britain 
and France. 

The first. Thanksgiving proclaim- 
ed in the “Province of Canada” 
was celebrated on Jan. 3, 1850, “in 
acknowledgment of mercies re- 
ceived and the cessation of griev- 
ous diseases.” 

The first after Confederation was 
that of April 15, 1872, for the resto- 
tation to health of the Prince of 
Wales. 

The first of the annual Thanks- 
Biivngs by act of parliament or 
Proclamation was celebrated Nov. 
6, 1879—a day of thanksgiving for 
the harvest and other blessings. 
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hanksgiving Prayer 
Of Delaware Indians 


trees, swaying and singing in the 
breeze. 

We give thanks for the winds, 
the fleecy clouds, the rain and 
snow. 

We give thanks for being able 
to appreciate, love and admire, 
the little rippling streams, so 
clear and cool, gurgling through 
the shady nooks. 

-We give thanks for having 
learned how to stand in silent 
salute as “Wild-Geese” pass over- 
head in wonderous formation and 
majestic flight. 

We give thanks for the awe in- 
spiring, deep blue waters, the 
great lakes and the seas, and all 
the life therein. 

We give thanks to Our Creator, 
for abundantly supplying us with 
corn, beans, tobacco, pumpkins, 
squashes, potatoes, tomatoes, nuts 
and berries, for the beavers and 
fishes in our rivers, for the deer 
and elk in our forests. 

We give thanks for our good 
health. We are indeed happy to 
see the lovely |leaves, crimson, 
yellow and brown, falling, gliding, 
drifting, down to Earth again. 

We give thanks for having lived 
another year, for being able to 
again enjoy the seasons of spring, 
summer, autumn and winter. 

We give thanks for the great 
shining sun, the pale moon, the 
countless stars, for Our Great 
Mother (EARTH) whom we claim 
as our mother because the good 
earth carries all the people of the 
world and everything they need. 
Indeed, when we look around, we 
cannot help. but realize that 
“Kitche Manitou” (GRIEAT 
SPIRIT) provides all of the im- 
portant necessities of life for us— 
For all of these, and countless 
other blessings, we thank Thee 
from our hearts! 

O, Thou Great and Good Spirit, 
hear us. 

A Lenni Lenape Has Spoken 





Indian Education 
Problem Discussed 


The problem of free education 
for Indians was discussed at the 
executive meeting of the B.C. In- 
dian Arts and Welfare Society 
Friday evening. 

According to the old Indian Act 
native Indian children must go 
only to schools of their own de- 
nomination. As it now stands In- 
dian children have been attending 
non-sectarian schools and then 
been withdrawn at the demands of 
their church. 

Next general meeting will be 
held at the Arts Centre at 8 in the 
evening, Oct. 20. 





Native Canadian”. 


logic. 


dian democracy. 





VISITOR ‘VOICE’ IS VALUED 


The following remarks on THE NATIVE VOICE were 
written by the editor and manager of COUNTRY LIFE, Mr. 
Charles A. Hayden and appeared under the title “Valued 
Visitor is The Native Voice”. They appeared in the Sep- 

_tember issue of COUNTRY LIFE, which is a magazine 
speaking for the primary producers of B.C. in the field 
of agriculture and published in Vernon. 

* 


NE of the most valued publications that reach Country Life’s 
desk is The Native Voice. It is the official organ of The 
Native Brotherhood of British Columbia Inc., and it carries at the 
masthead of its editorial page, the inscription “The Voice of the 
The publisher and director is Mrs. Maisie 
Armytage-Moore, who has done and is doing a thoroughly sound 
job in organizing this useful “voice” of the native folk of British 
Columbia and, it may be said fairly, of a large part of Canada. 
The news material is timely, interesting and valuable and is 
presented effectively, with illustrations and editorials to match. Is- 
sues of the day, such as “Bill 267”, are treated with force and with 


There is no doubt but that The Native Voice played an impor- 
tant part in inducing the federal government to withdraw that pro- 
posed legislation, which among other things, set up a sort of barter 
system for the votes of Indians on reservations—a condition that 
was out of line with the spirit of Canadian citizenship and Cana- 


The Indian people needed a stalwart, outspoken champion and 
they now have it in The Native Voice for which is bespoken an un- 
broken continuance of its courageous and constructive service. 


—C. A. HAYDEN. 








Redmen Have $19,000,000 
Sure! But Who Holds It? 


OTTAWA.—If you find it hard to save money, learn a lesson 
from the red man. He’s got a cool $19,000,000 tucked away, the 
white man’s government said some time ago. 


The federal government acts as 
banker to Canadian Indians living 
on reservations, and pays much 
better interest than you can get 
at any chartered bank. 

When an Indian tribe sells any 
of its assets, such as land, timber 
or gravel, the money is deposited 
with the federal government and 
goes into a capital account. The 
government pays five per cent in- 
terest on the capital and puts 
the interest in a special account. 

The individual Indian cannot 
draw on the savings, Indian affairs 
officials said. The money can only 
be spent by the tribal council 
on purchases, that will benefit the 
whole band. The Indian depart- 
ment has to agree to withdrawals 
from the interest account, but the 


federal cabinet must approve 
spending from the capital ac- 
count. 


Just like white men, some of 
the nation’s 130,000 Indians are a 
lot better off than others. Some 
tribes haven’t a red cent in the 
bank, while others, like the Black- 
feet in Alberta, have between 
$2,000,000 and $3,000,000 saved. 

The Squamish tribe of North 
Vancouver is another well-to-do 
group. Their bank balance is 
nudging the $750,000 mark. 

A member of any tribe with a 
healthy bank account can borrow 
from the interest account—and the 
tribal council makes sure he pays 
it back. 





When an Indian decides to aban- 
don the reservation and _ live 
among the white population, the 
Indian department pays him his 
share of the tribe’s savings. In 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 
124 families, totaling 310 Indians, 
were enfranchised. They received 
$66,774. in cash. 

The payments ranged from a 
few dollars for a family of seven 
to a Dokis Indian and his wife, 
who received $8917.50. 

The money provides a valuable 
nest egg for an Indian family 
which abandons the social secur- 
ity of one of Canada’s 220 reser- 
vations to take on the privileges 
and responsibilities of a full citi- 
ven. 


ISLAND INDIAN 
CHIEF PASSES 


NANAIMO, Oct. 5—Paul White, 
chief of the Nanaimo Indian band 
since 1920, died in hospital here 
October 3. 

Born on the No. 1 Reserve 85 
years ago, Chief White lived there 
until 1910 when he moved to his 
present farm on No. 2 Reserve. 

He was appointed” acting chief 
of the band in 1916 by the Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs following 
the death of Chief Louis Good. 
His election by the band followed 
four years later. 
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An Autobiography 





Rev. George F. Hopkins: Missionary 


(George Franklin Hopkins was 
born in Chicago, Illinois, July 20, 
1862, the son of Henry R. Hopkins, 
who was born in Oxford, England, 
but in early life came to United 
States with his father’s family; and 
Jane Tuttle Hopkins, who was born 
in Salem, Mercer County, Penn- 
sylvania.) 


was educated in Chicago Public 

and High Schools, graduating 
from both. Was a student at North- 
western University, Evanston, II- 
linois, for about two years. On 
account of doing outside work to- 
gether with my studies, as I was 
putting myself through school, my 
health suddenly failed. 

Later on, after spending ten and 
a half years in the pastorate, I 
completed my Arts course and re- 
ceived the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts from the University of South 
Dakota. I had meantime carried 
studies in extension also. In 1900, 
I took my degree from the Dakota 
Wesleyan University. In 1916, The 
Kimball College of Theology hon- 
ored me with the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity. 

For sixteen years I was a mem- 
ber of the examining board of 
three different conferences of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, most 
of which time I was Vice-Chair- 
nan or Chairman of the Board. On 
account of my failure in health 
early in 1882, I was compelled to 
cease my studies. 

I had at other times, for a year, 
and during vacation times, twice, 
found work with the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad, as outside or South 
Branch Check clerk. 

Besides the checking in and 
some of out freight, I had to col- 
lect numerous bills and other 
work. After dropping out of my 
student work, I found work with 
the Monon Railroad, assisting in 
outside collections and yard work 


URING the summer of 1882, I 

formed the acquaintance ot 
two Presbyterian laymen, a Mr. 
Hall and a Mr. Willen. These men 
had been in Southern British Co- 
lumbia a short time before. They 
had learned of the work under the 
Methodist Church there, amongst 
the Northern Indians. They had 
formed the acquaintance of Rev. 


WE SELL 





We will never knowingly be undersold. We guarantee 
your money’s worth—and MORE—or your money back. 


THE NATIVE VOICE is proud to present in this issue the 
the first installment of an autobiography written by the late 
Rev. George F. Hopkins, M.A., M.D., who passed away early 
this year, a few months before his eighty-eighth birthday. The 
late Reverend Hopkins was a missionary well-known to Na- 
tives of B.C., for much of his full life was spent in that part 
of the country. His wife, who will be eighty-eight years of 
age next February, and now resides in Tacoma, Washington, 
sent the “auto-sketch” written by her husband to THE NATIVE 
Voice. We are certain that our readers will be keenly inter- 
ested in this most interesting and valuable review of Rev. 
Hopkins’ life and work. 


to Omaha I had _ transportation 
through my father, an official of 
the Illinois Central R.R. I arrived 
in San Francisco, California, just 
a little too late to catch a steamer 
for Victoria, B.C. Thus had a 
chance to see San Francisco. The 
steamer company had_ recently 
changed sailing dates. There was 
no railroad north of San Francisco 
at that time. 

Early in November, 1882, I found 
myself ashore in Victoria, B.C., 
then claiming about 5,000 popula- 
tion. I knew no one, but had a let- 
ter of introduction to Rev. Wm. 


Thos. Crosby and Rev. A. E. Green, 
and had met also Rev. C. M. Tate. 
These two laymen so impressed 
me with the need of workers with 
the British Columbia Indians that 
I finally heeded their requests and 
prepared to go there. No overtures 
had been made either to Rev. T. 
Crosby, Chairman of the Port 
Simpson District, or to the Mis- 
sionary Society in Toronto. These 
two brethren arranged for my 
transportation to this work. 

I took the train via the Union 
Pacific and Central Pacific, from 
Omaha, Nebraska. From Chicago 


BC Indians Aroused Over 
School Ban On Children 


VICTORIA, B.C.—Indians are banding together to demand 
revision of a section of the Indian Act which compels native 
children to attend designated schools regardless of the wishes 
of their parents. 

Vancouver Island tribesmen 
were reported this month seething 
with unrest and discontent follow- 
ing exclusion of 12 Songhee Re- 
serve children from the Craig- 
flower School in Esquimalt. 
UNFAIR LAWS 

Tribes along the Fraser Valley, 
along the Thompson and in far 
northern B.C. are being told to 
call their braves together to pro- 
test jointly to the federal Indian 
Affairs department against the “un- 
fair white man’s laws.” 

“We are working on the recom- 
mendations now,” said Chief Percy 
Ross of the Songhee Indian re- 
serve. 











Trouble began brewing when 
the Indian department refused to 
pay the tuition fees of native chil- 
dren at Craigflower School be- 
cause they were not attending a 
school of their religious faith. 


The Indian department’s action 
was based on a provision in the 
act which states: 


“No Protestant child shall be 
assigned to a Roman Catholic 
schoo] or a school conducted un- 
der Roman Catholic auspices, and 
no Roman Catholic child shall be 
assigned to a Protestant school or 
school conducted under Protestant 
auspices.” 
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Pollard, retired, but living in y 
toria, and holding some service 
with the Indians, and a few sm 
preaching appointments §arow 
Victoria. 
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after the customs had bee 
passed, an elderly gentleman, wit 


a very kindly face, accosted n feet 
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was a friend of this old man, buti 
would be hard to find him. 


I was asked if I would be willing 
to tell who I was and where fron 
After complying, Father McKay, 
as he was known to me, and dl 
others from that time for me, saif 
we will go to young Mr. Pollard, 
Barrister at Law. When we wen 
there, the case was explained ani 
it was arranged to have me go 


the Parsonage of the old Pandor nee 
Street Church, the home of Rev stra 
Coverdale Watson and __ family. 9 th 
Here, through the great kindne _ 


of Brother Watson and his estim 
able wife, I was entertained for? 
few days, when Rev. Crosby came 
down from Port Simpson. We 
turned together on the steame 
Otter, of the Hudson’s Bay Com 
pany. 

My first real sermon was preath 
ed at one of the small appoil 
ments under the leadership @ 
Rev. Pollard, at Royal Oaks at the 
edge of Victoria. However, since! 
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was about fourteen I had been aid past 
ing in open air meetings on stretR foye 
corners in Chicago, and in Missi0@y ca 


work near-our home with mM 
brother. I will add here that my 
mother and father from my earl 
est recollection, were engaged i 
city mission work in Chicago, ti 
with another family in our the 
neighborhood, a mission churtl 
was established in our vicinitf 
Thus I had always a _ christi 
home, and always attended Sunda 
School and Church services. 


(Continued Next Month) 
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Ottawa. If nothing is done about 
them there is going to be a blow- 
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fat and lazy. You do not be- 
e the GREAT SPIRIT sent 
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w and you will be sorry! I 
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ve there, I shall sing my war- 
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nd to shake down all the 
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ible trembling of the Earth 
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hief Tecumseh... 
The Shooting Star 


By Bic WHITE OWL 


In the year of 1811 when Tecumseh, “the shooting star” 
i great Shawanee Chief, was trying to form his Algonquin 

Confederacy, he paid a visit to Alabama and there his 
a-liberal aims and views were strongly opposed by one 
ief Big Warrior of the Cree Nation. 





CUMSEH, the shooting star, was 
killed in action there, fighting 
for the preservation of his won- 
derful ideals, for his people, and 
for his country. He died with a 
smoking musket in his hand—HE 
DIED FOR CANADA! 

It was during the darkness of 
a cool and damp October night, 
after the smoke of battle had 
cleared away, a few faithful war- 
riors carried the body of their 
dead leader deep into the silent 
recesses of the enshrouding for- 
est. Down ‘the aisles of whisper- 
ing pines, stately maples, strong 
hickorys, mighty elms, beautiful 
walnut, majestic chestnut, and 
graceful birches; they bore him 
to his last resting place, to a 
grave so wide,, so soft, so deep, 
and buried him where white men 
Should never find his secret bur- 
ial place. 

To this very day, somewhere 
on the banks of the sandy and 
historic River Thames, in a -quiet 
and secluded spot, the exact 
point known only to a few of the 
direct descendants of his last 
bodyguard, lie the sacred bones 
of the renowned and _ famous 
Shawanee Chief Tecumseh, guard- 
ed zealously and jealously, and 
faithfully, for more than one hun- 
dred and thirty-seven years by the 
y~ioving and ever watchful eyes of 
a few old “A’sinn-amein-schi’uk.” 

Brave soldier and perfect scout, 
mighty hunter and great warrior, 
the inspired leader of a _ perse- 
cuted people. He has paddled 
down the river of lost dreams to 
vanish from this vain world of 
neglected forever. Truly, he was 
like “the shooting star” flaming 
across the sky, only to disappear 
again into the arms of the infin- 
ite. 

But to this very day, the 
great Tecumseh occupies a sac- 
red place in the heart of every 
true Algonquin Indian, while 
the proud British Canada for 
which he gave his life has raised 
no decent white man’s monu- 
ment in his memory! 

I Have Spoken. 
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Big White Owl Has 
Done Much For ‘Voice’ 


This month marks the end of the third year that Big 
White Owl (Jasper Hill), has been Eastern Associate 
Editor of THE NATIVE VOICE. We call this event to mind, 
not because it marks the end of an era, but because it 
marks a milestone in a relationship which we hope will 
continue for many more years. 

In the three years that Big White Owl has contrib- 
uted to THE NATIVE VOICE, his great work for the Native 
people as expressed in the contributions he has made to 
the paper have done much to make the “VoIce” what it 
is today. Yes, with no financial reward to himself, Big 
White Owl has indeed been one of the most solid pillars 
on which THE NATIVE VOICE has had to rely. 

We are reminded of the words with which Rev. E. M. 
Joblin first introduced Jasper Hill to readers of THE 
NATIVE VOICE in our November, 1947, issue. 

“Mr. Hill has taken a keen interest in the welfare of 
the Indian people for many years, devoting a great deal 
of time to research into their history, traditions and re- 
ligious beliefs. 

“To this work he has added the sensitivity, the aware- 
ness of the poet, so frequently found in people of his race. 
He has developed a fine gift of expression and is not 
afraid to work. 

“It is not surprising, therefore, that for several years 
his writings have been found in many papers and periodi- 
cals devoted to the cause of the Indian people in both the 
United States and Canada. His pen name, at least, is 
known to a wide circle of readers in two countries.” 

THE NATIVE VOICE has had many a stormy passage 
to weather in a type of undertaking which is fraught 
with disaster. We have leaned heavily on Big White 
Owl and he has never failed us. He has helped establish 
THE NATIVE VOICE to the point that it is known the 
world over. 

Let us just say, thank you, Big White Owl, and may 
you long be with us in our efforts to present the true 
facts about the Native people and to win for them the 
justice they have so long been denied. 
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An Autobiography 





Rev. George F. Hopkins: Missionary 


(George Franklin Hopkins was 
born in Chicago, Illinois, July 20, 
1862, the son of Henry R. Hopkins, 
who was born in Oxford, England, 
but in early life came to United 
States with his father’s family; and 
Jane Tuttle Hopkins, who was born 
in Salem, Mercer County, Penn- 
sylvania.) 


was educated in Chicago Public 

and High Schools, graduating 
from both. Was a student at North- 
western University, Evanston, II- 
linois, for about two years. On 
account of doing outside work to- 
gether with my studies, as I was 
putting myself through school, my 
health suddenly failed. 


Later on, after spending ten and 
a half years in the pastorate, I 
completed my Arts course and re- 
ceived the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts from the University of South 
Dakota. I had meantime carried 
studies if extension also. In 1900, 
I took my degree from the Dakota 
Wesleyan University. In 1916, The 
Kimball College of Theology hon- 
ored me with the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity. 

For sixteen years I was a mem- 
ber of the examining board of 
three different conferences of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, most 
of which time I was Vice-Chair- 
man or Chairman of the Board. On 
account of my failure in health 
early in 1882, I was compelled to 
cease my studies. 

I had at other times, for a year, 
and during vacation times, twice, 
found work with the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad, as outside or South 
Branch Check clerk. 

Besides the checking in and 
some of out freight, I had to col- 
lect numerous bills and _ other 
work. After dropping out of my 
student work, I found work with 
the Monon Railroad, assisting in 
outside collections and yard work 


URING the summer of 1882, I 

formed the acquaintance ot 
two Presbyterian laymen, a Mr. 
Hall and a Mr. Willen. These men 
had been in Southern British Co- 
lumbia a short time before. They 
had learned of the work under the 
Methodist Church there, amongst 
the Northern Indians. They had 
formed the acquaintance of Rev. 
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THE NATIVE VOICE is proud to present in this issue the 
the first installment of an autobiography written by the late 
Rev. George F. Hopkins, M.A., M.D., who passed away early 
this year, a few months before his eighty-eighth birthday. The 
late Reverend Hopkins was a missionary well-known to Na- 
tives of B.C., for much of his full life was spent in that part 
of the country. His wife, who will be eighty-eight years of 
age next February, and now resides in Tacoma, Washington, 
sent the “auto-sketch” written by her husband to THE NATIVE 
Voice. We are certain that our readers will be keenly inter- 
ested in this most interesting and valuable review of Rev. 


Hopkins’ life and work. 


Thos. Crosby and Rev. A. E. Green, 
and had met also Rev. C. M. Tate. 
These two laymen so impressed 
me with the need of workers with 
the British Columbia Indians that 
I finally heeded their requests and 
prepared to go there. No overtures 
had been made either to Rev. T. 
Crosby, Chairman of the Port 
Simpson District, or to the Mis- 
sionary Society in Toronto. These 
two brethren arranged for my 
transportation to this work. 

I took the train via the Union 
Pacific and Central Pacific, from 
Omaha, Nebraska. From Chicago 


to Omaha I had _ transportation 
through my father, an official of 
the Illinois Central R.R. I arrived 
in San Francisco, California, just 
a little too late to catch a steamer 
for Victoria, B.C. Thus had a 
chance to see San Francisco. The 
steamer company had_ recently 
changed sailing dates. There was 
no railroad north of San Francisco 
at that time. 

Early in November, 1882, I found 
myself ashore in Victoria, B.C., 
then claiming about 5,000 popula- 
tion. I knew no one, but had a let- 
ter of introduction to Rev. Wm. 








BC Indians Aroused Over 
School Ban On Children 


VICTORIA, B.C.—Indians are banding together to demand 
revision of a section of the Indian Act which compels native 
children to attend designated schools regardless of the wishes 


of their parents. 

Vancouver Island tribesmen 
were reported this month seething 
with unrest and discontent follow- 
ing exclusion of 12 Songhee Re- 
serve children from the Craig- 
flower School in Esquimalt. 
UNFAIR LAWS 

Tribes along the Fraser Valley, 
along the Thompson and in far 
northern B.C. are being told to 
call their braves together to pro- 
test jointly to the federal Indian 
Affairs department against the “un- 
fair white man’s laws.” 

“We are working on the recom- 
mendations now,” said Chief Percy 
Ross of the Songhee Indian re- 
serve. 

“We are going to send them to 
Ottawa. If nothing is done about 
them there is going to be a blow- 
up.” 


FOR LESS 


We will never knowingly be undersold. We guarantee 
your money’s worth—and MORE—or your money back. 
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Trouble began brewing when 
the Indian department refused to 
pay the tuition fees of native chil- 
dren at Craigflower School be- 
cause they were not attending a 
school of their religious faith. 


The Indian department’s action 
was based on a provision in the 
act which states: 


“No Protestant child shall be 
assigned to a Roman Catholic 
schoo] or a school conducted un- 
der Roman Catholic auspices, and 
no Roman Catholic child shall be 
assigned to a Protestant school or 
school conducted under Protestant 
auspices.” 
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Pollard, retired, but living in y 


toria, and holding some service 


with the Indians, and a few sm 
preaching appointments §arow 
Victoria. 


S I was leaving the why 
after the customs had bee 
passed, an elderly gentleman, wit 
a very kindly face, accosted p 
and asked if I had any acqu: 
tances in Victoria. I replied y 
sir. But, I added, I am looking f 
Rev. Wm. Pollard, a superannuate 
Methodist preacher. I was told} 
was a friend of this old man, buti 
would be hard to find him. 


I was asked if I would be willing 
to tell who I was and where from 
After complying, Father McKay, 


as he was known to me, and 
others from that time for me, sai 
we will go to young Mr. Pollard, 
Barrister at Law. When we wet 
there, the case was explained ar 
it was arranged to have me go 
the Parsonage of the old Pando 


Street Church, the home of Rev 


family. 


Coverdale Watson and 
Here, through the great kindne 
of Brother Watson and his estim 


able wife, I was entertained for? 


few days, when Rev. Crosby cam 
down from Port Simpson. We 


turned together on the steamer 
Otter, of the Hudson’s Bay Com 


pany. 

My first real sermon was preach 
ed at one of the small appoil 
ments under the leadership ¢ 
Rev. Pollard, at Royal Oaks at t 
edge of Victoria. However, since 
was about fourteen I had been aid 
ing in open air meetings on streé 
corners in Chicago, and in Missi0 
work near-:our home with m 


brother. I will add here that my 


mother and father from my earl 
est recollection, were engaged | 
city mission work in Chicago, & 


with another family in our thel 


neighborhood, a mission chu 
was established 
Thus I had always a _ christi 
home, and always attended Sunda 


School and Church services. 
(Continued Next Month) 
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hief Tecumseh... 
The Shooting Star 


By BIG WHITE OWL 


’ smal In the year of 1811 when Tecumseh, “the shooting star” 
aroun great Shawanee Chief, was trying to form his Algonquin 









ian Confederacy, he paid a visit to Alabama and there his 
ra-liberal aims and views were strongly opposed by one 


Wwhaiimief Big Warrior of the Cree Nation. 
































| begmmefore leaving the great coun- 
1, wig Tecumseh suddenly sprang to 
feet and demanded silence. 
stood as a_ statue before 


ed nam. And his magnetic person- 
ng fymm™y cowered all who dared to 
nuate him. Soon he was the mas- 


of the situation and only the 
kling of the fire could be 
d. 

hen he raised his arm to 
nt a derisive finger at his big 
onent and looking at him with 
ning scorn, he said: “Your 
bd is white. Your braves are 
fat and lazy. You do not be- 
e the GREAT SPIRIT sent 
on this mission, but you shall 
w and you will be sorry! I 
now leaving here directly. I 
straight to Detroit. When I 
ve there, I shall sing my war- 
g and stamp my foot upon the 
nd to shake down all the 
Bes of the slothful Creeks.” 
few suns (days) after Te- 
hseh’s departure, a great and 
ible trembling of the Earth 
place in Alabama _ which 
sed a mighty havoc. TECUM- 
, leader of twelve tribes, the 
atest Indian Chief of all 
6s had accomplished his ven- 
nce, 

: ore than one century and a 
ince Wirter has slipped silently into 
n at past since that fierce battle 
sire fought at Moraviantown, On- 
issIMo, Canada. And in the bloody 
test that ensued between the 
ans and the “W’kqonzi kon’uk” 
B Knives or Americans), TE- 
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CUMSEH, the shooting star, was 
killed in action there, fighting 
for the preservation of his won- 
derful ideals, for his people, and 
for his country. He died with a 
smoking musket in his hand—HE 
DIED FOR CANADA! 

It was during the darkness of 
a cool and damp October night, 
after the smoke of battle had 
cleared away, a few faithful war- 
riors carried the body of their 
dead leader deep into the silent 
recesses of the enshrouding for- 
est. Down ‘the aisles of whisper- 
ing pines, stately maples, strong 
hickorys, mighty elms, beautiful 
walnut, majestic chestnut, and 
graceful birches; they bore him 
to his last resting place, to a 
grave so wide,, so soft, so deep, 
and buried him where white men 
should never find his secret bur- 
ial place. 

To this very day, somewhere 
on the banks of the sandy and 
historic River Thames, in a -quiet 
and secluded spot, the exact 
point known only to a few of the 
direct descendants of his last 
bodyguard, lie the sacred bones 
of the renowned and _ famous 
Shawanee Chief Tecumseh, guard- 
ed zealously and jealously, and 
faithfully, for more than one hun- 
dred and thirty-seven years by the 


yloving and ever watchful eyes of 


a few old “A’sinn-amein-schi’uk.” 

Brave soldier and perfect scout, 
mighty hunter and great warrior, 
the inspired leader of a _ perse- 
cuted people. He has paddled 
down the river of lost dreams to 
vanish from this vain world of 
neglected forever. Truly, he was 
like “the shooting star” flaming 
across the sky, only to disappear 
again into the arms of the infin- 
ite. 

But to this very day, the 
great Tecumseh occupies a sac- 
red place in the heart of every 
true Algonquin Indian, while 
the proud British Canada for 
which he gave his life has raised 
no decent white man’s monu- 
ment in his memory! 

I Have Spoken. 
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Big White Owl Has 
Done Much For ‘Voice’ 


This month marks the end of the third year that Big 
White Owl (Jasper Hill), has been Eastern Associate 
Editor of THE NATIVE VoIcE. We call this event to mind, 
not because it marks the end of an era, but because it 
marks a milestone in a relationship which we hope will 
continue for many more years. 

In the three years that Big White Owl has contrib- 
uted to THE NATIVE VOICE, his great work for the Native 
people as expressed in the contributions he has made to 
the paper have done much to make the “VoIce” what it 
is today. Yes, with no financial reward to himself, Big 
White Owl has indeed been one of the most solid pillars 
on which THE NATIVE VOICE has had to rely. 

We are reminded of the words with which Rev. E. M. 
Joblin first introduced Jasper Hill to readers of THE 
NATIVE VOICE in our November, 1947, issue. 

“Mr. Hill has taken a keen interest in the welfare of 
the Indian people for many years, devoting a great deal 
of time to research into their history, traditions and re- 
ligious beliefs. 

“To this work he has added the sensitivity, the aware- 
ness of the poet, so frequently found in people of his race. 
He has developed a fine gift of expression and is not 
afraid to work. 

“Tt is not surprising, therefore, that for several years 
his writings have been found in many papers and periodi- 
cals devoted to the cause of the Indian people in both the 
United States and Canada. His pen name, at least, is 
known to a wide circle of readers in two countries.” 

THE NATIVE VOICE has had many a stormy passage 
to weather in a type of undertaking which is fraught 
with disaster. We have leaned heavily on Big White 
Owl and he has never failed us. He has helped establish 
THE NATIVE VOICE to the point that it is known the 
world over. 

Let us just say, thank you, Big White Owl, and may 
you long be with us in our efforts to present the true 
facts about the Native people and to win for them the 
justice they have so long been denied. 
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YOUR AMMUNITION .... 


% Scientific Methods 
% Quality Products 


YOUR ALLIES.... 


Trained Departmental Representatives Located at 





26 Points throughout the Province. 


VICTORIA, B. C. 


Asst, Deputy Minister 








Hon. H. R. Bowman, B.S.A. 


YOU BELONG TO A GREAT ARMY 


The British Columbia Department of Agriculture 


W. H. Robertson, B.S.A. Hon. H. R. Bowman, B.S.A. 
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Amalgamated Indian Tribes of Ontario 


By BIG WHITE OWL 


Your Associate Eastern .Ed- 
br ~received the following 
port from the “Flying Mag- 

ate,’ E. R. Tucker of Co- 
brane, Ontario. He said: 

“In reference to the recent con- 
ntion of the Amalgamated Indi- 
sof Ontario, held at Bear Island, 
ke Timagami, a number of 
ings were impressed vesy forc- 
ly on me, that must be done if 
e cause of the Indians is ever 
ing to advance. The first thing 
that some proper organization 
ould be gotten under way at the 
liest possible moment. 

‘The present organization is so 
osely conducted it is very diffi- 
It to get anywhere, and one rea- 
n why the present organization 
not functioning properly is that 
bither the President nor Secre- 
ry have answered their corre- 
ondence. 2 

“A very urgent need is for the 
dians to rid themselves of their 
feriority complexes. Many of 
em feel that they are not ready 
r a franchise and they are not 
ficiently intelligent to acquire 
¢ knowledge for its successful 
ercise. To me this is very wrong 
hd as long as the Indians feel that 
ay the cause of the Indians will 
bver really advance. . .. I told 
em at the convention that with 
h even break, they were just as 
bod as a white man.” 

a * 

THE FOLLOWING IS a report 
h the convention as offered by 
he Northland Post” of Cochrane, 
ntario (Sept. 7, 1950): 
Organization to obtain the right 
vote, like any citizen of Canada, 
hile retaining for the present at 
ast their treaty rights, was urged 
Pon Ontario Indians last week by 
agistrate E. R. Tucker. An hon- 
ary chief and life member of 
¢ Amalgamated Indian Tribes of 
ntario, the magistrate was a 
peaker at the second annual con- 
tion of the tribes, held on Bear 
land, Lake Tamigami. 
Before the meeting closed a 
Solution along these lines was 
opted. 
‘The franchise alone is of no 


se to you,” the magistrate said. 
ou can obtain it now simply by 
Mrfeiting your rights as Indians. 


ou must retain these rights, your 
bhts to treaty payments and your 
ehts to medical and dental care.” 
HE SAID ALL OTHER Indian 
oblems were secondary to ob- 
ining the franchise. “The fran- 
ise Will give you a political voice 
Md all other things will follow. 
od will come to your reserves 
tking votes. Then you will get 
tion on your other problems,” he 
eclared, Adoption of such a plan 
Ould not require the expenditure 
any additional public funds. In 
tt, as the economic status of the 








ON LEFT, CHIEF JOHN TWAIN of Bear Island, Timagami, Ontario. Centre, Magistrate E. R. 
Tucker, “Flying Chief” to Ontario Indians. Extreme right, Chief Alfred Tabobondung of Parry 
Island, Georgian Bay, Ontario. All three attended the recent convention of the Amalgamated 
Indian Tribes of Ontario, where a resolution asking for franchise while retaining full treaty 
rights, and judicial inquiry into the status of the Robinson Treaty of 1850, was passed. 







































Indian bands improves, they might 
forego their rights to treaty money, 
medical care, etc., although in the 
case of some groups such as the 
James Bay Indians there is no like- 
lihood of their being able to get 
along for many years without such 
benefits. 

MAGISTRATE TUCKER dealt 
particularly with the problems of 
the James Bay Indians, quoting the 
Vivian-Tisdale report as to their 
living standards and dietary needs 
(reviewed Northland Post, August 
11, 1949). “Recently false reports 
have been coming out of the James 
Bay area. The Indians are said to 
be healthy and prosperous. These 
reports seem to me to be deliber- 
ate propaganda to deceive the pub- 
lic into thinking all is well. If the 
public was aware of the terrible 
conditions that actually exist they 
wouldn’t be tolerated for a mo- 
ment,” he said. 

HE QUOTED A RECENT report 
by a trapline supervisor of the 
Ontario Department of Lands and 
Forests that fur was plentiful at 
James Bay and Indians were get- 
ting from $30 to $70 for beaver 
skins. “This is an untruth, and the 
man to whom the statement was 
attributed has since written me to 
say he was misquoted.” (Statement 
was made in a Department of 
Lands and Forests press release— 
see Northland Post, Aug. 3, 1950). 
“Yet his statement was circulated 
across Canada, probably believed 
by the great mass of the public. 
Actually ,the Indians are getting 
from $5 to $30 for their beaver 
pelts and are in a state of near- 
starvation,” the magistrate said. 

The speaker told of entering a 
tent on the Bay last winter and 
finding one old woman sick and 


starving. A little bread and tea was 
her only food. Though the temper- 
ature was 42 degrees below zero 
there was no fire in the tent, and 
she was without wood. “These are 
the conditions which actually ex- 
isted there and the Indian agent 
didn’t seem worried about her 
plight.” 

CHIEF JOHN TWAIN said the 
reason Indian problems have been 
kicked from pillar to post was 
that no one represented them in 
Parliament. Councillor Joseph Fri- 
day said -the 135,000 Indians of 
Canada should pick a single polit- 
ical party when they obtain the 
franchise. “If we all voted the one 
way we could become a force in 
the land,” he said. 

In addition to a resolution asking 
for the franchise while treaty rights 
are maintained, the ponvention 
adopted another asking the Minis- 
ter of Justice to submit a stated 
case to the Supreme Court in order 


LLL ALAA LAETITIA TR LE NM TR NON CECA, 


PRINCE RUPERT'S 3 BIG STORES 
To Fill Every Requirement 


RUPERT PEOPLE’S STORE 


——_—_ 


WALLACE’S DEPARTMENT STORE 
RUPERT MEN’S AND BOYS’ STORE 


BUY WITH CONFIDENCE 
MONEY REFUNDED IF NOT SATISFIED 





















to obtain an authoritative inter- 
pretation of the Robinson Treaty 
of 1850. This treaty granted all 
Indians from Parry Sound to Sault 
Ste. Marie and north to the height 
of land the right to fish and hunt 
in perpetuity anywhere in the area 
at any season. It is claimed that 
provincial game laws cannot super- 
sede the rights granted by treaty, 
although the need for such laws is 
recognized by some. , 



















THE WESTERN 
FISHING 
Co. Ltd. 


We maintain Fish Camps 
in all areas to serve our 
Native Fishermen. 
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Eye Witness Story 


(Continued from Page 2) 


be recovered by anyone sighting 
the buoy. While tying and making 
firm the rope around me, a really 
huge wave almost knocked me 
off the skiff when it pushed the 
skiff at say an angle of eighty 
degrees. 

This happened several more 
times, and then it occurred to me 
that with my weight I may be able 
to aid in setting the skiff upright. 
It was not long before I observed 
a wave large enough to serve the 
purpose. As the wave hit and the 
skiff angled to almost ninety de- 
grees, with my hands firmly on 
the edge of the boat I applied my 
weight the best I knew how. This 
to me was just a chance or a blind 
effort to do something in order 
that I might be able to reach those 
on board the capsized seiner. 


Nothing Impossible 

I guess when one is in “no man’s 
land,” and there is a certain fear 
of death, nothing is impossible. 
I knew one thing: I was quite cool 
but damn tired. Anyway, my ef- 
forts paid off. The skiff was at its 
right side up but plumb full of 
water. The sea was getting worse 
I then pulled Lloyd’s body aboard. 

The oars, I noticed, were 
strapped onto the seats of the 
skiff. Untying these, I took the 
supreme chance of rowing back 
to the capsized seiner. Prior to 
this, I had released myself of the 
rope from the buoy and tied it 
to the skiff. From here on it was 
a matter of chance. How the oars 
remained on rowlocks or the row- 
locks-in sockets, I don’t know. 

About half way to the “Scrub” 
I saw the boat’s fire-stand with 
just one fire pail remaining on it. 
Once more I went in, but the 
twenty or so yard swim to the 
floating firestand and pail, and 
back to the skiff seemed like a 
hundred yard swim. 

My attempt to bail out the 
water was a useless effort. There 
was just no stopping the over- 
wash of the waves. There was only 
one thing left and that was to con- 
tinue the impossible chance of 
rowing to the seiner. How I fin- 


ally made my destination is any- 
one’s guess. Perhaps the two boats 
floated toward one another; who 
knows? Anyway, the boys were 
certainly pleased, and with the 
skiff on hand we all had some 
hopes. 

Emptying Skiff 

Our first effort then was to 
empty the skiff. Banging it against 
the sheltered side of the stern 
we forced several inches of water 
from off the top. Continuing this 
with the aid of a rope, we would 
shove the skiff out, then pull her 
hard against the “Scrub” stern; 
by this try we soon had about six 
inches of water gone. Peter Jack- 
son then boarded the skiff, and 
using the pail I had attached to 
the skiff seat, emptied the skiff to 
our great relief and joy. 

The two leading seiners, Maple 
Leaf C and the Chamiss Bay, who 
had not witnessed the accident, 
had long since disappeared out of 
sight. The seine net, too, and on 
which Ralph had rested, had drift- 
ed away and was nowhere to be 
seen. After we boarded the skiff 
our next concern was to locate 
the seine and Ralph. We must 
have searched for at least four 
hours before giving him up for 
lost. By this time it was really 
dark. 

Following the flow of waves 
which we knew to be shoreward, 
we headed for land jand safety. 
On sighting a bar light off Sand- 
spit, we proceeded toward it. On 
nearing it, we sighted another 
light west of it. It turned out to 
ee a farm-house light. We landed 
on the beach approximately at 
midnight. 

Placing the boat and body of 
Lloyd in a safe place, we headed 
for the farm-house, and here Mr. 
and Mrs. Mathers received us 
kindly and gave us food and 
warmth. 

Mr. Mathers took us to a legging 
camp where we lodged that night 
We were picked up the following 
morning by the Maple Leaf C and 
the Chamiss Bay, who by then had 
heard the news. 
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Recommendations 


(Continued from Page 4) 


Indians at a price—that of re- 
nouncing their income tax exemp- 
tion for income earned within the 
reserve.) 


10. “Your Committee recom- 
mends the revision of those sec- 
tions of the Act which pertain to 
education,. in order to prepare In- 
dian children to take their place 
as citizens. Your Committee, there- 
fore, recommends that wherever 
and whenever possible, Indian chil- 
dren should be educated in asso- 
ciation with other children.” 

(These two recommendations, 
though stated too briefly and gen- 
erally, contain the key to the 
whole problem of Indian advance- 
ment. They should have led to the 
inclusion in Bill 267 of numerous 
regulations relating to the im- 
provement of Indian education. 
They resulted, however, in only 
one innovation — the ruling that 
the Indian Affairs Branch “may” 
make agreements with the prov- 
inces in regard to education. 
(There is a second one regarding 
off-the-reserve schools, which may 
be very good, though it does not 
spring directly from these recom- 
mendations. 


There should be Regulations re- 
garding mixed schools, conformity 
between Indian and_ provincial 
schools, provincial supervision of 
schools, special non-academic 
training to fill gaps in Indian chil- 
dren’s backgrounds, technical 
schools, adult education, bursary 
and scholarship programs for sec- 
ondary schools and institutions of 
higher learning, etc.) 


11. “That some statutory pro- 
vision be made for the adequate 
care of aged, infirm and blind In- 
dians”, and that the Government 
consider ‘granting a pension to 
them in addition:. 


(Indians are not eligible for 
social services granted to othe 


12. “That the Director of t 
Indian Affairs Branch . . . show 
be named a Commissioner y 
shall have the rank of a Depy 
Minister and shall have at le 
two Assistant Commissioners 
whom one should be a Canadi 
of Indian descent.” 


13. “Your Committee rec 
mends . . . the appointment of 
Select Standing Committee on 
dian Affairs. . . . Such a comni 
tee will be necessary for a { 
sessions at least, to consider a 
report upon the working out ¢ 
any Indian Act and regulation 
framed thereunder. 

“Your Committee considers 
lapse of more than 20 years wit 
out parliamentary investigationt 
long to permit of the good admi 
istration of a Branch or Depa 
ment of Government which ded 
with such human problems as 
dian Affairs. 


14. “That the Federal Gove 
ment and the provinces come 
understanding about co-operatid 
on such matters as_ educatic 
health and social services, fur cd 
servation and development and | 
dian traplines, provincial fish a 
game laws, provincial liquor leg 
lation, and validity of marti 
solemnized by Indians, on Indi 
reserves, according to tribal ¢ 
tom and ritual.” 

(Since this recommendation W 
made there has been a Domini 
Provincial Conference. If such U 
derstandings have been reach 
they have not been publicized; 
there is no evidence of them 
Bill 267—with the exception of t 
regulation permitting agreeme 
in regard to education to be m 
with provinces.) 
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There is STRENGTH in UNITY! 
FISHERMEN, 
UNITE! ! 





Join the Growing Fleet of Co-operative Fishermen 





995 EAST CORDOVA STREET 


UT 


... JOIN... 
Prince Rupert — Kyuquot — United 
Sointula or Massett 


They are all Members of the 


FISHERMEN’S CO-OPERATIVE 
FEDERATION 


VANCOUVER, B.C. 


... . Phone: HAstings 1791 
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Skeena Natives Condemn Bill 267 


for KITWANGA, B.C. — At a meeting here early in October, 
othenamill 267 came in for considerable discussion and was criticized 


of ¢ 
sho 
ery 


y members present, and particularly by Chief Harold Sinclair. 
The Bill, proposed by Citizenship Minister Walter Harris, 
\fias read and interpreted by Mr. Harold Sinclair, District Vice- 
Depugamresident of the Native Brotherhood of B.C. for the Skeena 


t | ‘Mica. Chief Albert Douse, Local Branch President of the Kit- 


1er's 

anadiimm After a lengthy discussion of the 
pw Bill, Chief Councillor Mr. 

ree alter Douse and all leading 

nt of hiefs of the Kitwancool Branch, 

al gether with Local Branch Presi- 

omel ent of the Kitwanga Branch, 







































hief Fred Johnson Lelt, Chiefs 
om Kitzsegukla Branch Chief 
et Russell, Chief Joe Brown, 
hief Cooksen, Chief Moses Jones, 
hief Jeffery Johnson, and Chief 
ouncillor Sam Wesley, and all 
embers of each Local Branch, 
ypressed a strong protest against 
e new Bill, seriously considering 
worse than the old Indian Act. 
In the old Indian Act, in some 
tions, protection was provided 
br the Native people, whilst in 
e new Bill it is learned that 
arter bloods and half bloods 
ill be separated from the Native 
pople, and denied the Native 
ghts; and that every administra- 
on over the Natives will be under 
le control of the Department’s 
pcision. 

Chief George H. Moore of the 
itwanga Branch asked the meet- 
g a question: “was there anyone 
om our own Native reople pres- 
nt with Minister Harris at the 
me the new Bill was drafted?” 
fe answer was: “Not one from 
e Skeena District.” 

Chief George H. Moore then re- 
illed to the years back when the 
oval Commissioners came from 
tawa. “I am now about 81 years 
d,” he declared. “1 was appoint- 
i spokesman at time of the Royal 
ommissioner’s aifrival, flor our 
ative people. I am happy to be 
ill alive, to witness and repeat 
fe assurance of the Royal Com- 
issioners given to our Native 
tople in full understanding,” he 
pitinued. “That no settlement of 
pe Native affairs will be made 
ithout the consent of the Native 
hiefs and people. And that no 


a fi 


out 9 


ders 
"Ss wit 


| as 


ome 


and I 
sh a 


al ¢ 


on W 


ad; 
1em 
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= he shall cut off one inch of the 
oe Adian property if the Indians 


fre not satisfied. Which means 
bat when a settlement of any 
d preement is to be proposed or 
p ached the Indians must first be 
pnsulted.” 
Mr. Harold Sinclair,- District 
ce-President for Skeena recalled 
tording to the records duration 
the land question, between the 
ative people of British Columbia 
nd the Government. 
I shall be very brief,” Mr. Sin- 
alr continued. “Duration of the 
id question, when final conclu- 
n and assurance were reached, 
© government made large prom- 
4 and large sum of monies to 
Native people for the lands 









3.C. 








ancool Band, was chairman of the meeting. 





which they had taken away. At 
that time the Indian Department 
was established with administra- 
tors appointed over the Natives, 
because they claimed that owing 
to lack of education and of non- 
civilization amongst the Native 
people, they were not capable to 
administer their own affairs, and 
that when an Indian has a large 
sum of money he goes potlatching. 
At that time it was said that the 
Administrators were to have the 
control of the Indian Department 
affairs and the monies until the 
Indians became of age and were 
able to be on their feet through 
education and civilization. That 
proves that if there were no In- 
dians and the lands taken away 
from them, there would be no In- 
dian Department’ establishment 
end no Indian administration to- 
day. And today the world can see 
the true picture that our Indian 
people are still in bondage and are 
still denied the privileges to have 


.a@ say in their own Indian affairs. 


“Right now a good many of our 
Indian people,” Mr. Sinclair said, 
“have sufficient education and 
civilization and are able to work 
along with the administrators as 
assistants on the fields amongst 
our Native people. 

“It is now high time,” he con- 
tinued, “that we should have as- 
sistant Game Wardens, Fish Pa- 
trolmen, who will be in an honest 
position to protect our Native peo- 
ple’s aboriginal and _ inherited 
claims, and to have the say with 
regards to the monies which are 
now in the Indian Department 
funds. 

“To prove my statement,” Mr. 
Sinclair declared, “take the can- 
nery company firms. For the past 
great number of years they have 
furnished our Indian fishermen 
with thousands of dollars worth 
of fishing equipment. At each fish- 
ing season our Indian people oc- 
cupied in fishing, produce great 
salmon catches, whilst the Indian 
women carry out the work in the 
canneries. And in so doing, the 
Companies _ successfully gained 
great profits each year and also 
the timber companies. 

“After all these years of experi- 
ence and education exists amongst 
our Indian people, why does not 
the Indian Department establish 
a large cannery for the Native 
people on the Skeena coastal areas 
and build fishing boats and fishing 
equipment out of our own Indian 
funds?” he asked. “This will re- 
sult in great benefits for our In- 








been changed to Alert Bay. 





ALERT BAY NATIVE MEET 
WILL DISCUSS BILL 267 


A mass meeting of Natives from all over British Co- 
lumbia has been called for November 10 at Alert Bay, 
according to officials of the Native Brotherhood of Brit- 
ish Columbia. The meeting place was announced as Van- 
couver in a number of newspapers, but this has definitely 


Chief William Scow and the executive of the 
Brotherhood have sent out an invitation to all Natives in 
the Province to attend the gathering which has been ar- 
ranged for the purpose of discussing Bill 267. 


Remember: November 10 at Alert Bay! 








They Got Some Money 


301 Moss Street, 
Victoria, B.C., 
Oct. 11, 1950. 
The Native Voice. 
Dear Mrs. Armytage-Moore: 

Re The Native Voice, September 
issue, page 4, footnote below 
“James Douglas” signature. See 
Statutes of Canada, 11th Parlia- 
ment, 1-2nd Geo. V, Vols. No. 1, 
1911, Chapt. 24, page 225, “$10,000 
to the credit and name of each 
head of family. See census, Nov. 
21 to 25, 1910”. I am told by one 








dian people in the line of business 
affairs, and profits will be circu- 
lated into our own Indian funds 
instead of the most part of our 
Indian funds taken up in full 
wages to administrators. It is fei: 
that it is now high time for the 
fulfillment of the assurances and 
various promises made to our In- 
ian people be accomplished, and 
furthermore, we have paid income 
taxes and concealed taxes daily. 
Many of our best young men have 
lost their lives overseas to fight 
for freedom,’ Mr. Sinclair de- 
clared. 

“So why should we be re- 
quired to surrender our aborig- 
inal rights in order to become 
worthy of full citizenship and 
the privileges enjoyed by Cana- 
dian citizens? 

“May we tell the wide world 


hpbrbhbbibhbbhbbbbbbbhbbbbbble be b> bobo bn bn bn te bebe be bn be bb bn be be bn bn bby bb bn bn bn bn 


of the heads of family that he was 
given a bankbook with that sum to 
his credit. Most of the Band had 
large houses built and this was 
during the boom when houses 
were expensive to build. 


Re August number, The Native 
Voice. I am instructed by the B.C. 
Indian Acts and Welfare Soci- 
ety to acknowledge the publica- 
tion of the legends and names of 
youthful artists. This should en- 
courage the schools for next year’s 
Native Indian School Exhibit. 


Am chasing up the B.N.A. Act to 
see if there is anything re Re- 
serves there. Got two leads. One 
being that the B.N.A. Act merely 
continues the Province’s policy, 
However, there is a recent Gover- 
nor-General - in - Council clause 
(Feb. 3, 1930), which it refers to. 


Yours sincerely, 
BETTY NEWTON. 








freely that we have shared our 
every ability in a true brotherly 
way and have been loyal to all 
our Canadian fellow citizens and 
country. And now is the time for 
the restoration of our !gal rights 
and freedom and not to fall back 
in bondage under the new Bill 
267,” Mr. Sinclair concluded. 
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Fish and Buy The Co-op Way 


Fishermen’s Co-operative Ass’n. 


AN AMALGAMATION OF: 
Kyuquot Trollers’ Co-operative Ass’n. 
Sointula Fishermen’s Co-operative Ass’n. 
United Fishermen’s Co-operative Ass’n. 


HEAD OFFICE: 2195 Commissioner Ave., Vancouver, B.C. 
Phone HAstings 2960 


BRANCH OFFICE: 10 Huron Street, Victoria, B.C. 
Phone BEacon 4271 
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Dekanaweda's Greatness Acclaimed 


The Stone Canoe” 


(“Dekanaweda”, name of the Mohawk Prophet of Peace, born 
about the vear 1370, near Eagle Hill, Deseranto, Ont., who fore. 
told and who in 1390 planted “The Tree of Peace”, in New York 
State, and founded the Iroquois “League of the Five Nations”) 
This Mohawk prophet’s name has slept 
Five centuries and eighty years, 


Maisie Armytage-Moore, 
Publisher, The Native Voice, 
Dear Maisie Armytage-Moore: 


Many thanks for publishing my 
poem “The Missing Wampum” to- 
gether with my explanatory and 
background material re Dekana- 
weda! That this should be pub- 
lished in a “native” magazine, just 
prior to “United Nations Week”, 
Oct. 16 to 24th is significant in- 
deed! (Especially in the light of 
the fact that Dekanaweda was 
the originator and creator of the 
first League of Nations for 
Peace!) 


That my poem, acclaiming De- 
kanaweda’s achievement, entitled 
“The Stone Canoe” should be 
published in the magazine “North 


Country Life” from Ogdensburg, 


_ N.Y., at the same time I received 


the September issue of “The Na- 
tive Voice” is striking, but, it is 
also strange that it was in New 
York state territory that Dekana- 
weda first planted the Tree of 
Peace, and, ‘tis there too, that 
my poem hails and acclaims his 
greatness five centuries and 
eighty years later! 

I am sending for extra copies 
of New York State’s regional 
magazine containing, “The Stone 
Canoe”, in meantime I’m enclosing 
a carbon copy of the poem to 
you, and will send a complimen- 
tary copy of N.C.L. thru to you 
as soon as possible. 

Sincerely yours, 

CHARLES ANDREW TUPPER. 





Native Voice Publishing Co. Ltd. 
429 Standard Bank Building 
Vancouver, B.C. 

Dear Sirs:— 


tion expired. 


Canadian borders. 
joyable reading; 


corded the Native people. 


TOWARD THE RIGHT GOAL 


Please accept my apologies in delaying my subscription re- 
newal to The Native Voice; likewise my thanks in not having 
missed any of the issues since February last when my subscrip- 


I live close to the Shalalth Native reservation, count many of 
the Native people as friends, and my sincerest wishes are, that 
all your efforts towards improving the lot of our Native Redmen 
may be crowned with success, thus improving their living con- 
ditions. May they eventually gain the same Living Standards to- 
wards which goal they will have to make an individual active 
effort, as enjoyed by a percentage of the Pale Race within our 


In closing I would say that your publication gives me much en- 
unfortunately, though, many items make one 
wonder at the mentality of the Pale race in past treatments ac- 


Yours very sincerely, 
W. J. GERBRACHT, 
P.O. Box 166, 
Shalalth, B.C. 
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Reposed in silence till there lept 


His vision bright to calm man’s fears! 


Dekanaweda, poet, friend 


Of all the world and Heaven too!— 


Visioned the strife of man to end 


And fashioned the miracle “stone-canoe”! 


As sign and portent of God’s will 


He hollowed out a white-rock-boat ... 
Long hours of ardent toil .. . until 
He could and did make stone to float! 


He journeyed far with his Stone Canoe 
To bid the tribes their wars to cease, 


To work together as brothers do, 


In a great “Confederacy of Peace”! 


He planted, “The Tree of Peace” and bade 
“The Eagle guard the Peace!”—this sign, 
A “Spiritual Tree” to grow and made 


By Revelation’s Power Divine! 


Dekanaweda, and The Stone Canoe, 


In thirteen-ninety floated far— 


But in nineteen-fifty, from heaven’s blue, 


It soared to rest like a star! 


ONE FALLING STAR! at dream on the sea, 
Free-riding the crests of the Dawn, 

Enchantment of Light! for you and me, 
From the Great Creator drawn! 


A star of Heaven! Stone - Canoe! 


A galleon of Hope from the sod, 
From the hard, white-rock of you and you! 


To carry us home to—God! 
CHARLES 


(Published in the October, 1950, 


“North Country Life.” 


Ogdensburg, New York, USA 
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EATON’S Serves B.C. 


Throughout British Columbia, from the 49th parallel 
north to Alaska, the tributaries of this great retail organ- 


ization reach out to serve you. 


For no matter where you live, the 
numerous facets of EATON’S pur- 
chasing strength are made available 
to you. Fine merchandise, gathered 
from all the world’s trade markets, is 
brought to B.C. residents through eight 
modern branch stores and 20 conven- 


ient mail order offices. 


Through such  carefully-integrated 
channels, EATON’S serves the Domin- 
ion’s most westerly province. 


“T. EATON, Cons 
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The History of Sarnia Chippewa Reserve 


1 the year 1827, at the con- 
summation of the Treaty 
ich began in April, 1825, a 
ey of the territory as 
je prior to the Treaty, and 


the basis of this survey 
boundaries were defined. The 


ndaries of the Reserve were 
wise defined with great exact- 
: The north boundary of Sar- 
Reserve was where Davis 
et now is, running east from 
St. Clair River approximately 

miles, thence south four 
ps to the north boundary of 
pre Township and thence west 
he banks of the St. Clair River, 
prising 10,000 acres of very fer- 
land rich in forest of virgin 
ber where abounded game of 

description on which the 
man depended for food and 
hing. The St. Clair River teem- 
ith fish. Happy then and free 
the Red Man. 


Dwelling Place of 
Red Indians 
he Wigwam was designed to be 
e permanent than the Teepee. 
yas called by the natives a 
k-shack. In its construction the 
erial mostly used was obtained 
the basswood tree. The bark 
stripped from the main body 
he tree into strips of seven or 
nt inches in width which were 
f on the roof of the shack. The 
was split into slabs of two or 
e inches in thickness, These 
s were used for the side walls 
horizontally one on top of the 
rand in the end walls the 
S were stood up one against 
other. The opening for the 
way was always toward the 
. The dimensions of the Wig- 
were governed by the num- 
of persons who were to occupy 













By CHIEF NICHOLAS PLAIN 








A PREAMBLE | 


By BIG WHITE OWL 


Eastern Associate Editor, Native Voice 


Your Associate Eastern Editor recently had another 
pleasant interview with Chief Nicholas Plain of the 
Chippewa Nation, a man who needs no further intro- 
duction to our readers. He offered the following as a 
preamble to the article which he wrote: 

“In a country famous for her vast waterways and 
extensive highways and whose chief industry is timber 
and agriculture, and whose teeming cities, in recent 
years, have been bustling with ever increasing industrial 
activity—the City of Sarnia is one of those thriving in- 
dustrial and rapidly expanding centres, located in the 
heart of Lambton County in Southern Ontario. 

“What is left‘of the Sarnia Chippewa Reserve is now 
situated just outside of the metropolitan area of ‘The Im- 
perial Oil City of Canada’. And now it seems the time 
has arrived when the need of someone to speak or write 
concisely and accurately on the history of the Sarnia 
Chippewa Reserve is apparent . . . A man who has 
spent his life on this Reserve finds himself in the midst 
of these varied surroundings which are conducive to the 
development of all that is best in our democratic way of 
life. And of the few who can speak or write with a 
practical knowledge of self-rule enjoyed by the natives 
both in spiritual and material aspect of the community, 
I find myself delegated to write “the history of Sarnia 
Chippewa Reserve’”’. 

“After having enjoyed the many practical experiences 
of being at the head of every phase of activity of the 
Chippewa community on the Sarnia Reserve, and being 
blessed with extra long life, I agreed rather reluctantly 
to try or attempt to undertake the work of writing the 
history of Sarnia Reserve, knowing full and well that I 
do not possess the education which is the essential and 
important equipment for a writer. . . . My one request is 
that my errors in construction and phraseology be over- 
looked so that the work I offer for publication in that 
wonderful paper, THE NATIVE VOICE, may be interest- 
ing and useful to students of contemporary Red Indian 
history.” Ae ; 

(Editor’s Note: Chief Plain’s interesting history will 
appear in three installments.) 












the centre of the roof.. The fire 
was kept in the centre of the Wig- 
wam. 

These Wigwams were scattered 
throughout and within the boun- 
daries of the 10,000 acres of the 


The experiencéd architects 
designed these crude dwell- 
knew exactly at what slant 
roof should be in order to cre- 
a perfect draft for the smoke 
be drawn out at~the opening in 
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... we make it to be enjoyed 
by the slice! 
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Sarnia Reserve and usually the 
spot selected was where water was 
available and the bush thick for 
protection from the winds. When 
the wandering habits of the Red 
Man changed to the more desir- 
able settlement in locality for per- 
manent homes they were, it may 
be said, treated liberally, humanly 
and prudently, by the fostering 
hand of the Federal Government. 
The fertile lands reserved for 
them were supplemented by log 
and frame houses, School House, 
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Mission House and Council House. 
Along with the erection of the 
Council House on Lot No, 26, River 
Aange, the natives built for them- 
selves a frame church which was 
dedicated to the worship of God. 
The Methodist Missionary Society 
had charge of the mission which 
was called the “St. Clair Mission.” 
They carried on their services and 
Sunday School in the newly-erect- 
ed church. The Church of England 
also had a mission and built a 
brick church and also a mission 
house on Lot No. 20, River Range. 
They carried on services and Sun- 
day School and through the min- 
istration of these two noble Chris- 
tian bodies the natives were grad- 
ually weaned from their wander- 
ing and unsettled habits to a desire 
to have homes for their families. 


Native Industry 

The Chippewas excelled in wood- 
craft. Dugout canoes were com- 
mon, in the early days of the Re- 
serve. They were experts in mak- 
ing axe handles, paddles, bows and 
arrows, birch bark canoes, birch 
bark baskets trimmed with sweet 
grass and porcupine quills, baskets 
made of black ash splints, rush 
mats, willow baskets and corn husk 
door mats. These articles found a 
ready sale in Sarnia, Port Huron 
and the surrounding country. 


(Continued Next Month) 
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For Rates, write: 
THE NATIVE VOICE 


429 Standard Building 
Vancouver, B.C. 

















REA OF SUNSHINE 





Bill Rea of “NW” brightens B.C. 
homes three times daily. Hear 
Rea’s “Roving Mike” at 8:45 a.m., 
the “Jack Pot” at 9:10 a.m. and 
“Bill Rea’s Roundup” trom 12:15 
till 3 p.m. on CKNW. 
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